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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 
Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting,  October  21,  1913. 


To-day  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  old  and  the  new.  Behind  us 
the  record  of  the  years  since  our  organization  as  a  Society;  before  us 
our  removal  to  the  magnificent  Memorial  Building,  built  for  our  use  and 
intended  as  our  home  for  all  the  ages.  It  marks  the  greatest  epoch  in 
our  life  as  a  Society,  and  I  can  not  pass  it  by  unnoticed.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  last  time  we  shall  hold  our  annual  meeting  in  this  hall.  The 
hour  of  our  next  annual  meeting  should  find  us  in  the  Memorial  Build- 
ing, in  our  new  home.  Members  and  friends  of  the  Society  are  reminded 
that  the  meeting  to-day  is  a  change  from  the  first  Tuesday  in  December, 
as  being  the  most  satisfactory  time  of  year  that  we  can  get  together 
because  of  weather  and  other  complications.  And  I  hope  that  no  con- 
fusion has, arisen  among  our  members  because  of  the  change  in  date. 

The  constitution  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  states  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  is  "to  gather  all  information  calculated 
to  exhibit  faithfully  the  antiquities  and  the  past  and  present  resources 
and  progress  of  the  state,  and  to  take  steps  to  promote  the  study  of  his- 
tory by  lectures  and  other  available  means."  Until  December  3,  1912, 
the  Society  had  always  held  an  evening  meeting  as  part  of  its  annual 
meeting.  This  year  it  will  again  miss  the  evening  meeting.  The  au- 
dience present  at  these  popular  or  evening  meetings  was  drawn  prin- 
cipally from  Topeka,  and  while  well  worth  the  effort  and  work  it  cost, 
but  few  of  our  out-of-town  members  could  remain  for  the  evening,  on  ac- 
count of  trains.  By  having  an  afternoon  meeting  only,  our  out-of-town 
members  interested  in  the  work  and  welfare  of  the  Society  can  have 
breakfast  at  home,  come  to  Topeka,  spend  the  day,  and  return  to  their 
respective  towns  in  time  for  a  good  night's  rest,  feeling  that  they  have 
borne  a  part  in  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  Our  afternoon  meeting 
of  last  year  proved  this  most  effectually. 

The  character  and  scope  of  the  papers  published  in  our  volumes  show 
that  the  evening  meeting  really  cuts  but  little  figure,  and  the  papers 
mentioned  in  this  report  elsewhere  as  having  been  obtained  in  the  past 
year  show  that  neither  our  force  nor  its  friends  have  been  idle,  and  that 
the  number  of  original  papers  to  be  gathered  has  not  been  materially 
reduced. 
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STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  21,  1913. 

The  growth  of  our  collections  along  all  lines  is  shown  by  the  following 
tables.  We  are  gathering  a  great  and  valuable  collection  of  material  on 
Kansas  and  the  West.  The  early  publications,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
are  in  our  library,  and  there  come  to  the  surface  slowly  but  surely 
manuscript  accounts  and  records  which  eventually  find  a  place  in  our 
collections.  No  count  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  manuscript  acquired 
during  1913  has  been  made.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  collections 
and  the  removal  to  new  quarters  has  caused  us  to  adopt  a  new  method 
of  arrangement,  but  this  can  not  be  established  until  after  our  removal; 
therefore  we  are  delaying  all  handling  of  manuscripts  until  it  can  be 
done  with  the  new  equipment. 


TABLE  No.  1. 


Years. 

Volumes 
of  books. 

Volumes  of 
newspapers 

and 
magazines. 

Pamphlets. 

Total 

yearly 
accessions. 

Yearly 
total 
of 
library. 

1876-1910   

36.868 
1,213 
2,034 
1,403 

38,816 
1,532 
1,676 
1.240 

115,242 

7,743 
14,028 
6,969 

190,926 
10,488 
17,617 
9,612 

190,926 
201,414 
219,031 
228,643 

1911  

1912  

1913  

Totals  

41,518 

43,264 

143,712 

228,643 

TABLE  No.  2. 


Years. 

Depart- 
ment of 
archives. 

Manu- 
scripts. 

Pictures. 

Maps, 
atlasei 

and 
charts. 

Relics, 
coin, 
scrip,  etc. 

1876-1910   

1911  

137,297 

44,267 
185 
176 

7,555 
190 
977 
291 

6,482 
319 
367 
290 

9,230 
32 
116 
243 

1912  

1913  

7 

4,537 

Totals  

141,841 

44,628 

9,013 

7,458 

9,621 

Total  yearly  accessions  (table  No.  1)   228,643 

Total  yearly  accessions  (table  No.  2)   212,412 


441,055 

HOW  WE  PASS  ON— HOW  WE  DROP  OUT. 

The  Secretary  recently  had  occasion  to  go  through  the  record  of  the 
legislature  of  1873,' and  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  remark  of 
our  dear  old  friend  Uncle  Chester  Thomas,  "How  time  flies."  The  legis- 
lature of  1873  was  forty  years  ago,  but  only  the  following  can  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  list  as  being  on  earth  to-day:  Hon.  Elias  S.  Stover,  lieu- 
tenant governor  and  president  of  the  senate.  State  Senators  W.  L. 
Simons,  Fort  Scott;  John  P.  St.  John,  Olathe;  and  A.  M.  York.  Mem- 
bers of  the  house,  W.  H.  Bond,  Leavenworth;  G.  S.  Brinkman,  Great 
Bend;  William  J.  Buchan,  Kansas  City;  George  Green,  Sedro  Woolley, 
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Washington;  C.  F.  Hutchings,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  James  McDermott, 
Winfield;  J.  M.  Miller,  Topeka;  George  W.  Veale,  Topeka;  Charles  H. 
Titus,  Topeka. 

Of  the  members  of  the  first  state  legislature  of  1861  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing survivors:  David  E.  Ballard,  Washington;  E.  Hohneck,  Spokane, 
Wash.;  P.  P.  Elder,  Ottawa;  Ambrose  U.  Mussey,  St.  George;  R.  P.  C. 
Wilson,  Platte  City,  Mo.;  and  C.  T.  K.  Prentice,  a  clerk.  P.  P.  Elder 
has  been  spared  to  a  ripe  old  age,,  celebrating  his  ninetieth  birthday  on 
September  30,  at  his  home  in  Ottawa. 

THE  OLD  CAPITOL  AT  FORT  RILEY. 

It  is  noticed  that  at  the  recent  encampment  of  the  Kansas  National 
Guard  at  Fort  Riley,  in  the  month  of  July,  a  resolution  was  passed  ask- 
ing that  the  old  capitol  might  be  fitted  up  for  storage  purposes;  that  it 
was  needed. 

The  State  Historical  Society  would  not  be  doing  its  duty  did  it  not 
call  attention  to  the  danger  of  such  a  movement.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  Society  for  some  time  agitated  the  preservation  of  the  Pawnee 
capitol,  and  finally  the  legislature  of  1901  petitioned  Congress  to  donate 
to  the  state  the  land  on  which  the  building  stood.  There  were  some  dif- 
ficulties over  this  petition,  and  the  expediency  of  asking  for  full  title 
to  the  land  was  questioned.  However,  pending  the  action  of  Congress 
the  Secretary  of  War  granted  to  the  State  Historical  Society  a  "revocable 
license,"  giving  authority  to  make  the  necessary  restorations  about  the 
"capitol"  to  preserve  it  as  a  "monumental  building."  This  license  was 
granted  March  18,  1901.  According  to  plan  the  building  was  restored, 
and  in  1908  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  transfer  to  the  state  of  Kansas  the  asked-for  land.  At  once  arose 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  and  policing.  The  secretary  of  the  Society 
and  the  commander  at  Fort  Riley  went  over  the  matter  thoroughly,  and 
when  it  was  understood  that  the  military  would  have  no  authority  over 
the  ceded  land,  and  that  the  state  alone  would  be  responsible  and  would 
have  to  police  it,  keeping  constant  guards  to  prevent  all  kinds  of  lawless- 
ness, it  was  decided  not  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  title,  since 
the  act  authorizing  him  to  make  it  was  not  mandatory;  but  to  let  it  re- 
main in  the  federal  government,  thereby  resting  all  authority  over  the 
place  in  the  War  Department. 

The  Historical  Society  at  that  time  was  not  ready  to  ask  the  legis- 
lature to  provide  the  necessary  guards  to  police  the  historic  site,  nor  is 
it  to-day,  but  it  is  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  transfer 
of  title  would  be  a  serious  matter.  If  the  National  Guard  desires  very 
much  to  possess  the  old  building  it  should  be  certain  to  have  the  backing 
of  the  legislature  in  the  matter  of  policing  the  place. 
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THE  LAWRENCE  MASSACRE. 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Quantrill  raid  was  observed  in  Law- 
rence, August  20  and  21,  1913,  with  most  appropriate  commemorative 
ceremonies.  Wednesday  evening,  August  20,  an  "experience  meeting" 
was  held.  At  this  meeting  survivors  present  told  their  stories  of  that 
dreadful  day  fifty  years  before;  many  letters  were  read  from  persons 
not  able  to  be  present,  and  all  of  these,  as  well  as  the  personal  remi- 
niscences, have  been  preserved  and  will  be  printed  in  a  memorial  booklet 
to  be  issued  by  the  Lawrence  Journal-World.  On  Thursday  morning 
Oak  Hill  cemetery  was  visited,  and  the  granite  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  those  killed  in  the  massacre  was  decorated  with  wreaths  of 
flowers.  The  Rev.  O.  C.  Brown  spoke  briefly  of  the  occasion  and  its  mean- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  the  Lawrence 
opera  house,  where  Mr.  C.  S.  Gleed,  of  Topeka,  was  the  speaker.  His 
paper,  together  with  that  of  Colonel  Rankin,  will  be  published  in  our 
thirteenth  volume  of  Historical  Collections.  Your,  secretary  was  unable 
to  be  present  at  any  of  the  anniversary  meetings,  but  was  ably  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Connelley,  who  read  a  paper  at  the  memorial  meeting 
Thursday,  August  21. 


Our  membership  fee  fund  does  not  show  the  increase  this  year  we 
could  wish,  although  in  the  same  length  of  time  more  money  has  been 
collected  than  was  last  year.  Up  to  October  1,  1912,  there  had  been  paid 
in  active  memberships  $189,  while  to  October  1  of  this  year  we  have  re- 
ceived $200. 

Many  of  our  old  members  fail  to  renew  their  memberships  in  the 
Society,  through  carelessness,  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  our  notices, 
and  so  it  happens  that  we  frequently  are  obliged  to  send  two  or  three 
notices,  each  one  costing  us  two  cents  in  postage,  before  we  can  collect 
the  dollar  that  almost  every  old  member  is  really  anxious  to  pay. 

Following  is  the  statement  for  the  last  year  as  audited  by  the  executive 
committee : 


MEMBERSHIP  FEE  FUND. 


Trial  Balance  at  Close  of  Business,  June  30,  1913. 


Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1912  (in  bank)  

Active  membership  dues  received  for  year  1912-1913 
Life  memberships  received  during  1912-1913  


$326.34 
256.00 
130.00 


Total  amount  for  the  year 


$712'.  34 


Expenditures : 


Nov.  30. — Delivering  volume  12 


$177.11 


June  13. — Mr.  V/.  E.  Connelley,  representative  of  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society,  at  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Historical  Association,  Omaha,  Neb.,  May  8,  9  and  10, 
1913   •  


21.30 


Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1913  (in  bank) 


$198.41 
513.93 

$712.34 
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The  undersigned  executive  committee  hereby  certify  that  they  have 
examined  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  membership  fee  fund  and  find 
same  to  be  correct.  John  E.  Frost,  Chairman. 

J.  N.  Harrison. 

J.  G.  Slonecker. 

Geo.  A.  Huron. 

P.   I.  BONEBRAKE. 

Here  follows,  statement  of  the  membership  fee  fund  from  July  1,  1913, 


to  the  close  of  business  on  October  1  last: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1913   $513.93 

Active  memberships  received  to  October  1,  1913   200.00 

Life  memberships  received  to  October  1,  1913   100.00 

Total  amount  received   $813.93 


Expenditures: 

Mr.  William  E.  Connelley,  representing  State  Historical  So- 
ciety at  dedication  of  Oregon  trail  monument  at  Hanover, 

September  25,  1913   $9.05 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1913   804.88 

$813.93 


REMOVAL  OF  COLLECTIONS  TO  MEMORIAL  HALL. 

The  task  of  the  removal  of  over  440,000  objects  and  effects  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  from  the  fourth  floor  of  the  statehouse  down  one 
elevator  and  up  another  two  or  three  stories,  one  block  off,  looms  up  be- 
fore us  like  a  huge  mountain.  The  legislature  made  no  provision  in 
money,  or  by  direction,  concerning  the  space  the  Society  abandons,  nor 
did  it  arrange  for  the  removal  of  the  Society  to  the  new  building.  The 
cost  of  removal  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $2000  to  $5000.  Then  there 
is  no  furniture  provided,  which  must  necessarily  be  of  steel,  costly,  and 
of  considerable  quantity.  There  have  been  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  appropriation  for  the  Memorial  Hall  included  even  the  steel  shelving 
for  the  stack  room.  However,  a  small  sum  has  been  used  for  this,  and 
sufficient  shelving  has  been  contracted  to  meet  our  immediate  needs.  The 
Society  obtained  $200  additional  to  its  contingent  fund,  which  it  can  use 
for  removal;  also,  possibly  $500  from  the  membership  fee  fund  can  be 
put  to  that  use.  With  such  small  sums  to  draw  upon,  and  with  biennial 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  the  settlement  in  new  quarters  looks  like  a 
long-drawn-out  movement. 

The  sum  asked  by  the  Historical  Society  and  the  Grand  Army  for 
building  the  Memorial  Hall  was  the  total  of  the  last  two  awards  by  the 
general  government  on  Civil  War  claims,  to  wit:  $97,466.02  in  1908  and 
$425,065.43  in  1909,  a  total  of  $522,531.45.  The  legislature  has  been 
dribbling  this  out  to  us,  so  that  it  is  quite  clear  our  claim  to  the  whole  of 
it  is  recognized.  Three  appropriations  have  been  made  against  this  fund, 
leaving  still  in  the  state  treasury  about  $57,836.46.  The  purpose  has 
always  been  to  finish  the  building,  leaving  any  shortages  in  equipment 
and  furniture  to  be  looked  after  later.  And  now  the  next  legislature 
should  grant  for  furnishing  and  equipping  the  building  the  balance  of  the 
fund  still  in  the  treasury,  $57,836.46.  Thus  there  will  not  be  a  dollar  of 
current  tax  money  in  the  building. 
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THE  MEMORIAL  BUILDING. 

The  last  report  of  the  secretary  contained  an  account  of  the  progress 
made  on  the  Memorial  Building  to  that  date.  The  building  was  then 
enclosed,  and  the  available  appropriation  was  about  exhausted.  The 
state  architect  estimated  that  it  would  require  $192,000  to  complete  the 
structure,  and  that  this  would  provide  none  of  the  furniture  and  equip- 
ment which  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  before  the  building  will  be  prop- 
erly ready  for  use.  That  amount  did  not  contemplate  the  installation  of 
all  the  book  stacks  nor  the  glass  floor  of  the  third  story. 

The  commission  of  1911  requested  the  legislature  of  1913  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  full  amount  of  the  estimate  of  the  state  architect. 
That  legislature  had  been  elected  upon  the  issue  of  lowering  state  taxes 
It  had  also  some  misapprehension  of  what  the  conditions  had  been  in 
providing  the  former  appropriations.  There  was  some  opposition  to 
making  further  appropriations  at  that  time.  This  opposition  the  old 
commission  met  with  frank  statements  of  the  exact  facts  relating  to  all 
former  appropriations.  The  legislature  showed  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and 
while  it  did  not  allow  all  that  was  required,  it  did  make  an  appropriation 
of  $175,000  for  the  completion  of  the  Memorial  Building.  Under  the 
circumstances  then  engaging  the  attention  of  the  commission,  this  was 
regarded  as  a  handsome  action  by  the  legislature,  and  was  satisfactory  to 
the  commission.  Governor  Hodges  aided  materially  in  securing  this 
result. 

The  new  commission  consists  of:  Governor  George  H.  Hodges,  chair- 
man; Sheffield  Ingalls,  lieutenant  governor,  Atchison;  W.  L.  Brown, 
speaker  of  the  house,  Kingman;  Paul  Klein,  senate  member,  Iola;  F.  H. 
Chase,  house  member,  Hoyt;  J.  N.  Harrison,  commander  G.  A.  R.,  Depart- 
ment of  Kansas,  Topeka;  George  W.  Martin,  secretary  Kansas  State  His- 
torical Society,  secretary  of  the  commission,  Topeka. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  in  the  governor's  office 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1913.  At. that  meeting  the  state  architect  was 
instructed  to  prepare  specifications  and  advertise  for  bids  for  all  the 
plastering,  for  completing  the  interior  marble  work,  for  completing  the 
interior  woodwork,  and  for  completing  the  ornamental  and  other  interior 
iron  and  metal  work.  On  the  29th  day  of  April  the  commission  met  to 
receive  bids,  and  on  the  following  day  awarded  contracts  for  the  above 
work  at  something  more  than  $100,000.  The  contract  for  putting  in  the 
sidewalks  about  the  building,  on  both  streets,  was  awarded  on  the  16th 
of  May. 

The  George  B.  Sickles  Marble  Company  received  the  contract  for  in- 
stalling the  interior  marble  work  and  finish.  The  commission  reserved 
the  right  to  select  the  tints  and  color  combinations  of  this  work.  The 
Sickles  company  invited  the  commission  to  visit,  at  its  expense  and  as  its 
guests,  the  marble  quarries  at  Tate,  Ga.,  and  make  this  selection  where 
large  displays  of  marble  could  be  shown.  This  invitation  was  accepted. 
The  commission  left  Topeka  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  went  first  to  Atlanta. 
From  that  city  the  quarries  were  visited  and  the  selection  made.  What 
is  known  as  Creole  marble  was  chosen  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
mission. This  is  a  fine  white  marble  containing  dark  veinings  and 
clouded  spaces,  making  a  beautiful  contrast,  and  will  make  an  elegant 
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and  substantial  finish.  This  trip  occupied  a  week's  time,  but  it  is  the 
judgment  of  the  commission  that  the  superior  appearance  of  the  Memorial 
Building  to  result  from  it  will  be  worth  the  time  and  trouble  required  to 
make  the  selection.  Mr.  Ingalls  could  not  go  on  this  trip,  and  your 
secretary  was  represented  by  William  E.  Connelley. 

On  the  5th  of  July  the  commission  awarded  the  contract  for  the  ele- 
vators. The  contract  for  the  floors  was  awarded  on  the  18th  of  August, 
and  on  the  same  date  was  let  the  contract  for  a  portion  of  the  book  stacks 
and  the  first  and  second  glass  floors  in  the  east  wing. 

These  contracts,  together  with  the  estimates  for  additional  work  not 
yet  contracted  for,  have  absorbed  a  little  more  than  $170,000  of  the 
appropriation  made  by  the  legislature  of  1913.  With  the  expenditure  of 
this  sum,  or  the  entire  appropriation,  the  Historical  Society  will  be  able 
to  move  into  the  building.  It  will  have  only  fair  facilities  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  however.  Much  will  remain  to  be  provided  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1915.  Sufficient  room  can  now  be  made  ready  on  the  basement 
floor  of  the  east  wing  for  the  newspaper  files  by  the  contracts  now  let  and 
in  process  of  completion.  Perhaps  the  shelving  now  being  placed  there 
will  not  accommodate  our  complete  newspaper  files,  but  we  can  do  busi- 
ness until  more  shelving  can  be  installed. 

The  contracts  already  awarded  provide  for  book  stacks  up  to  the  deck 
on  the  second  floor.  This  will  give  the  library  enough  room  to  begin 
business  with,  but  not  all  that  will  be  required;  however,  it  is  more  than 
it  seemed  for  a  time  we  could  hope  to  get  with  the  present  appropriation. 
We  are  very  thankful  that  we  have  as  much  equipment  as  we  have  se- 
cured. The  old  shelving  will  be  adjusted  to  the  duplicate  room  and  other 
locations,  adding  to  our  conveniences. 

There  is  at  present  nothing  provided  for  furniture  and  furnishings 
for  the  new  building.  Much  of  our  old  furniture  is  not  fit  to  be  taken  to 
these  elegant  quarters;  and  there  are  no  state  funds  available  for  moving 
our  collections.  These  problems  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  some  way 
not  now  clear,  but  they  will  be  solved  when  they  present  themselves  and 
when  we  come  to  them. 

An  itemized  statement  of  the  contracts  awarded  and  to  be  paid  out  of 
this  last  appropriation  is  here  set  out.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  final 
figures  of  these  contracts  may  not  agree  exactly  with  those  given  here, 
as  contingencies  constantly  arise  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  these 
change  the  amounts.  The  changes  are  as  often  in  favor  of  the  commission 
as  the  contractors,  and  the  totals  will  vary  but  little  either  way. 
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Statement. 

Contracts  awarded  and  items  authorized  by  the  Memorial  Building 

Commission,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  last  appropriation  made  by  the  legis- 
lature, said  appropriation  being  $175,000: 

Woodbury  Granite  Co.,  final  payment   $2,325.88 

George  B.  Sickles  Marble  Co   23,286.00 

W.  F.  Sheahan,  finishing  plumbing   2,884.00 

Bronze  tablet    40.00 

Arcade  Electrical  Co.,  $2477.97,  less  $691.45    1,786.52 

Sidewalk,  Leeper  &  Smith   667.00 

Additional,  per  foot,  15  cents,  1932  sq.  ft   289.80 

Leeper  &  Smith,  interior  finish    69,102.00 

Salina  Plumbing  Co.,  to  complete  work   8,700.00 

Leeper  &  Smith,  loggia  roof   278.00 

Balance  on  newspaper  stacks  •   3,965.00 

Setting  fence,  unloading  and  painting   317.25 

Plastering  fan  rooms,  basement   350.00 

Doors  in  basement    55.50 

Cement  floor,  fourth  floor    1,633.00 

Elevators,  one  passenger  and  one  freight   4,600.00 

Steel  work  on  rostrum   226.00 

Steel  picture  mold   184.55 

Cables  in  tunnel    1,697.00 

Flexo  tile   125.60 

Amount  paid  superintendent  for  July    135.00 

Amount  paid  superintendent  for  August   130.00 

Amount  paid  superintendent  for  September   130.00 

Leeper  &  Smith,  moving  old  concrete   50.00 

Water  service   45.91 

Tile  and  cement  floors    9,995.25 

Glass  floors  and  book  stacks   27,006.92 

$160,006.18 

Less  amount  paid  by  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  for  one-half  alley   35.75 

$159,970.43 

Articles  and  items  yet  to  buy: 

Hardware    $800.00 

Vacuum  cleaner   1,500.00 

Telephone  exchange    1,000.00 

Electric  light  fixtures   7,000 . 00 

Electric  connections    75.00 

Superintendent    905 . 00 

Skylight  screens    500.00 

  11,780.00 

$171,750.43 

Appropriation    $175,000.00 

Expenditures    171,750.43 

Balance    $3,249.57 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Society  and  parties 
interested  in  the  building  to  know  that  there  yet  remains  a  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  state  of  almost  $60,000  from  the  various  sums  given  Kansas 
by  the  United  States.  From  this  balance  the  building  can  be  fully  com- 
pleted and  properly  furnished  without  the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  the  tax- 
payers of  Kansas. 
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The  figures  showing  this  balance  are  as  follows: 
Paid  to  Kansas-  by  the  general  government  on  account  of  Civil  War 


claims : 

May  29,  1908   $97,466.02 

March  3,  1909   425,065.43 


Total    $522,531.45 

Expended  from  appropriation  of  1909   $39,694.99 

Appropriation,  1911    250,000.00 

Appropriation,  1913    175,000.00 

Total  appropriations    ■  464,694.99 


Amount  left  in  state  treasury   $57,836.46 


This  showing  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Building  Commission,  as  well 
as  to  the  Historical  Society  and  the  Grand  Army.  The  legislature  of 
1915  certainly  will  not  object  to  using  this  balance  for  the  purpose  for 
which  we  shall  ask  it. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Memorial  Building  will  be  so  far  advanced  towards 
completion  that  the  Society  can  move  into  it  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The 
Grand  Army  is  preparing  to  dedicate  it  in  May,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
substantially  completed  at  that  time.  The  ceremonies  of  dedication  are 
to  be  elaborate  and  impressive,  and  the  Society  hopes  to  bear  its  part 
in  the  same.  There  will  be  a  large  attendance  and  entertainment  will 
have  to  be  provided. 

Your  secretary  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  commission  for 
its  close  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  building  and  for  its  kindness  to 
the  Society  and  solicitude  for  its  interests.  Governor  Hodges  has  been 
always  anxious  to  serve  the  Society,  and  we  owe  him  much.  General 
Harrison  has  been  the  champion  of  the  Society  also,  and  has  had  its 
interests  in  mind  at  every  step.  We  are  under  such  obligations  to  him 
as  we  can  not  easily  repay,  but  we  can  assure  him  of  our  appreciation  of 
his  devotion  to  the  Society.  The  Grand  Army,  Department  of  Kansas, 
recognized  its  obligation  to  General  Harrison  by  breaking  a  precedent 
and  giving  him  a  second  term  as  commander,  that  his  vigorous  super- 
vision of  the  work  on  the  building  might  be  had  for  another  year  and 
until  its  completion  and  dedication. 

It  is  a  source  of  extreme  satisfaction  to  the  Society  to  be  now  able 
to  see  that  the  utmost  harmony  prevails  and  will  continue  to  prevail 
in  all  our  intercourse  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Department 
of  Kansas.  Our  joint  occupancy  of  the  Memorial  Building  will  be  mu- 
tually pleasant  and  helpful.  It  will  further  the  objects  of  our  Society 
to  save  and  preserve  the  records  of  the  greatest  army  ever  organized 
in  the  world.  And  the  Society  will  derive  much  benefit  from  its  close 
association  with  this  patriotic  body  of  men — pioneers  of  Kansas  and 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 
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LOCAL  HISTORY. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Fairfield,  of  Alma,  for  the  following 
bit  of  local  history  which  should  be  preserved: 

From  Che-ka-za's  Wigwam  to  the  Modoc  Hotel. 

There  stands  at  McFarland,  Kan.,  a  splendid  hotel  and  eating  house, 
the  "Modoc,"  built  by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  Fifty-two  years  ago 
there  stood  near  this  site  the  bark  wigwam  of  Che-ka-za,  a  Pottawatomie 
Indian.  The  wigwam  was  built  of  the  bark  of  trees.  It  was  large  and 
commodious,  circular  like  a  Sibley  tent.  It  had  no  windows  and  but  one 
door.  In  the  top  was  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  and  a  fire 
built  in  the  center  of  the  wigwam  was  used  for  cooking,  heating,  and 
lighting  by  night.  Encircling  the  fire,  beds  were  made  around  the  wig- 
wam about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Strips  from  the  inside  bark  of 
trees  were  braided  by  the  squaws  and  used  for  mattresses.  Buffalo  robes 
and  skins  of  other  wild  animals,  neatly  dressed,  were  spread  upon  these 
mattresses  for  beds.  There  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  wigwam  for 
eight  or  ten  people  to  sleep. 

I  spent  one  night  with  Che-ka-za  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his 
wigwam.  It  was  in  that  noted  year,  1860,  from  which  everything  is 
dated  by  old  settlers.  In  all  of  this  fair  land  which  is  now  the  great 
state  of  Kansas,  nothing  grew  that  year,  not  even  grass.  One  of  the 
noted  men  of  our  state,  W.  F.  M.  Arny — known  as  "Alphabetical  Arny" 
by  the  old  settlers — wrote  an  article  to  an  eastern  paper,  stating  that 
he  had  dug  down  eighteen  feet  into  the  ground  and  the  grass  roots  were 
all  dead  to  that  depth,  and  he  prophesied  that  it  was  the  end  of  things 
in  Kansas.  If  he  could  have  looked  ahead  half  a  century  and  seen  that 
dry  and  parched  country,  that  seemed  like  a  desert  to  him,  producing 
ninety  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
bushels  of  corn,  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  prophecy. 

Kansas  is  like  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  the  serpent  invaded  it. 

"Beautiful  Kansas,  land  of  ours, 

Fairer,  no  foot  ever  trod; 
Thy  fallow  prairies  are  to  man 

Like  the  open  hand  of  God." 

The  year  of  1860  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  old  settlers  of  Kansas. 
We  lived  on  short  rations — the  Indian  as  well  as  his  white  brother. 

As  one  of  the  relief  committee,  I  had  supplied  Che-ka-za  and  some 
of  his  tribe  with  rations.  He  remembered  the  kindness,  and  told  me  to 
come  over  to  Mill  creek  and  he  would  give  me  an  oak  tree  to  make 
"shakes"  of.  I  was  in  need  of  some  "shakes"  to  make  a  cabin,  so  a 
neighbor  and  myself  took  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  went  over  to  the  Indian 
settlement.  We  paid  one  of  the  bucks  one  dollar  to  cut  down  the  tree  and 
lay  it  off.  After  loading  the  log  we  started,  but  got  stalled  in  the  creek. 
Night  overtook  us,  and  Che-ka-za  said  that  we  should  stay  in  his  wig- 
wam over  night.  His  squaw  made  us  a  supper  of  "buffalo  jerk"  and 
venison. 

After  supper  we  lay  down  on  the  beds  which  encircled  the  fire.  This 
fire  the  Indians  kept  burning,  and  all  through  the  night  bands  returning 
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from  the  hunt  on  the  buffalo  range,  with  hideous  painted  faces  and 
headgears  made  of  quills  and  feathers,  came  into  the  wigwam  whooping 
and  yelling.  They  would  stir  up  the  fire,  and  after  having  a  few  words 
with  the  Indians  in  the  wigwam  would  leave,  and  shortly  another  band 
would  come  in.  Che-ka-za's  pale-faced  guests  did  not  get  much  sleep 
that  night,  for  stories  of  the  red  man  in  his  native  haunts  and  his  happy 
hunting  grounds,  armed  with  scalping  knife  and  tomahawk,  came  vividly 
up  before  us  as  the  dusky  forms  of  the  Indians  passed  around  the  fire. 

Che-ka-za's  wigwam  was  but  a  few  rods  from  the  location  of  the 
beautiful  and  modern  hotel  "Modoc,"  but  it  has  taken  fifty-two  years  to 
get  from  the  "wigwam  to  the  hotel. 

The  Modoc  hotel  was  named  for  the  Modoc  Club  of  Topeka,  a  noted 
band  of  singers,  known  from  Maine  to  California.  The  club  was  named 
for  the  Modoc  Indians,  who  had  their  early  habitat  on  Little  Klamath 
Lake. 

These  Indians  were  a  savage,  bloodthirsty  tribe  and  were  constantly 
on  the  warpath,  massacreing  whites  and  committing  other  depredations. 
Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon  fought  a  band  of  these  Indians  on  Clear  creek, 
California,  in  1850,  punishing  them  severely. 

In  1872  "Captain  Jack"  and  his  band  of  Modocs  retreated  to  the  lava  . 
beds  of  the  California  frontier  and  entrenched  themselves.  In  January, 
1873,  troops  under  General  Frank  Wheaton  entered  the  lava  beds  and  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  the  Indians.  In  the  meantime  the  government  sent 
commissioners  in  an  endeavor  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  but  at  a  peace 
commission  council  in  April  they  killed  General  Canby  and  Dr.  E. 
Thomas,  and  wounded  A.  B.  Meacham.  The  campaign  was  then  vigor- 
ously pressed,  and  troops  under  Gen.  J.  C.  Davis  dispersed  the  Indians 
and  captured  "Captain  Jack"  and  other  leaders,  who  were  hanged  at 
Fort  Klamath  in  October,  1873. 

The  Modoc  tribe  was  then  divided,  part  remaining  on  the  Klamath; 
reservation  and  the  rest  going  to  the  Quapaw  reservation  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

STATE  DOCUMENTS. 
These  Publications  in  Kansas. 

The  art  of  printing  has  become  an  essential  feature  of  all  government- 
in  fact,  it  has  permeated  every  line  of  business  and  activity  until  it 
seems  to  be  the  very  sunionum  bonum  of  existence.  All  civilized  govern- 
ments indulge  not  only  in  the  publication,  care  and  preservation  of  their 
recorded  doings,  but  they  circulate  also. 

Kansas  has  been  a  printing  state  from  the  very  start,  but  the  "smart 
Alec"  who  talks  about  junk  has  always  kept  pace,  and,  in  truth,  is  with 
her  to-day,  until  there  is  only  a  disjointed  and  fragmentary  collection 
outside  the  shelves  of  her  two  great  libraries — the  Historical  and  the 
state. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  it  has  become  an  important  function  of  the 
library  to  take  care  of  these  state  documents,  and  very  active  collecting 
has  been  going  on  on  the  part  of  libraries  distinctively  historical.  Over 
forty  years  ago  your  secretary  became  infatuated  with  this  work,  having 
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enjoyed  a  slight  fad  along  this  line  in  territorial  days.  Kansas  was 
born  in  trouble,  and  the  wails  of  official  birth  were  more  pronounced  than 
those  of  material  or  other  development.  The  executive,  land  and  sur- 
veyor general's  offices,  the  first  sources  of  public  documents  in  Kansas, 
were  the  birthplaces  of  the  fulminations  which  made  this  piece  of  land 
famous  the  world  over. 

When  the  free-soil  legislature  would  not  remain  at  Lecompton,  but  re- 
moved to  Lawrence,  the  proslavery  people  in  Lecompton  organized  a 
moot  legislature.  This  met  three  nights  a  week.  There  was  a  bright  lot 
of  wits  among  them  and  they  spent  their  time  making  sport  of  the 
regular  territorial  legislature.  Their  chief  object  of  assault  was  the 
"hand-organic  act  and  the  flaws  of  Congress,"  and  their  principal  ap- 
propriations were  for  the  old  sloops  of  war  "Monongahela"  and  "Bour- 
bon," then  in  the  service  against  Montgomery  near  Fort  Scott — such 
light  craft  as  Budweiser  and  Anheuser  had  not  yet  appeared  in  Kansas 
— sometimes  paraphrasing  a  message  by  Governor  Medary,  making  him 
absolutely  ridiculous.  And  it  was  thus  the  public  document  came  to 
Kansas.  There  was  at  that  time  no  money  in  Kansas  paid  for  public 
printing,  Congress  paying  the  expenses  of  the  territory. 

In  the  summer  of  1901,  when  the  duty  was  placed  upon  the  Executive 
Council  of  completing  the  capitcl  building,  the  Historical  Society  was  re- 
quested to  gather  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  book  about  the  building, 
place  them  upon  shelves,  print  a  duplicate  list,  and  see  what  could  be 
done  with  them.  Providence  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  Kansas,  else 
how  did  the  building  escape  destruction  from  the  large  and  varied  as- 
sortment of  trash  and  cigarette  stumps  discovered  at  that  time?  The 
subbasement  was  the  receptacle  for  the  most  astonishing  lot  of  stuff,  in- 
volving fragments  of  many  important  official  and  historical  papers.  It 
looked  as  though  no  refuse  had  ever  been  carried  out  of  the  building,  but 
all  had  been  dumped  in  the  basement.  The  Executive  Council  furnished 
rough  shelving,  and  the  work  began. 

The  books  first  handled  included  only  the  publications  of  the  state 
of  Kansas,  but  the  material  gathered  involved  everything  in  the  way  of 
a  book  or  pamphlet  from  other  states,  either  public  or  private  print. 
Of  course  the  figures  are  not  absolutely  correct  in  detail,  but  approxi- 
mate. We  mailed  lists  to  every  library  from  Maine  to  California,  and  as 
a  result,  for  the  years  1901,  1902,  1903  and  1904  we  placed  in  these 
libraries  22,000  copies  of  Kansas  books,  pamphlets  and  printed  sheets. 
We  built  up  an  immense  exchange  system,  taking  in  from  Kansas  people 
what  they  had  to  offer  and  giving  them  what  they  wanted  for  their  local 
libraries,  completing  sets  of  documents,  magazines  and  other  issues. 

But  about  1908  more  room  was  wanted  for  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  adjutant  general,  and  our  splendid  room  of  duplicates  was  piled 
elsewhere  by  a  force  of  "Senegambians,"  who  thought  they  were  shovel- 
ing coal.  There  can  be  no  measurement  of  the  chaos  and  confusion  caused 
us  by  the  dislocation  of  that  pile  of  books.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
distributed  about  32,000  additional  copies  of  publications  which  people 
needed.    This  move  brought  the  publications  of  the  state  down  to  the  year 
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1870 — therefore  it  is  now  practically  impossible  to  find  anything  printed 
by  the  state  bearing  date  during  the  sixties. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  from  which  we  may  consider  the  future 
- — a  building  of  our  own,  in  which  no  man  will  have  a  right  to  disturb  our 
material,  dumping  things  about  to  suit  other  interests  or  conveniences. 
The  legislature  of  1879,  in  a  law  governing  the  Society  and  authorizing 
its  work,  gave  it,  for  exchange  and  other  uses,  sixty  copies  of  everything 
printed  by  the  state.  This  was  made  more  emphatic  by  an  act  of  1911. 
But  this  is  still  unsatisfactory,  because  of  the  amount  of  printing  in  the 
shape  of  bulletins  done  by  one  or  two  state  institutions  away  from  the 
capital.  In  1908  we  had  on  hand  100,000  Kansas  documents,  and  in  1912 
about  125,000.  These  sums  are  not  the  products  of  the  gifts  of  the  state, 
but  of  the  various  offices  and  departments,  for  it  has  become  the  habit  of 
every  department  to  dump  its  surplus  on  the  Historical  Society.  Much  of 
it  we  find  good  use  for.  It  will  be  a  joy  to  local  libraries  when  we  can 
resume  business  in  the  new  building,  running  our  exchange  department 
as  we  had  it  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

I  have  been  talking  all  this  time  about  material  we  are  anxious  to  give 
away.  Aside  from  that  portion  which  is  set  aside  for  use,  it  represents  an 
immense  sum  of  money.  It  has  been  used  to  record,  distribute  and 
instruct. 

We  have  also  on  our  shelves  6500  volumes  of  congressional  and  other 
federal  documents.  There  is  no  foolishness  about  this  collection  of  books; 
all  are  stamped  the  property  of  the  United  States.  The  earliest  book  I 
find  in  the  collection  is  dated  1774,  and  we  lack  but  about  150  volumes  of 
having  a  complete  "congressional  set,"  this  "set"  beginning  with  the  fif- 
teenth congress.  Of  volumes  prior  to  that  time  we  have  some  30  or  40.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  during  this  period  that  so  much  was 
destroyed  by  the  British. 

We  have  on  our  shelves  for  our  own  daily  and  immediate  use  about 
2500  volumes  of  Kansas  documents.  We  have  from  other  states  about 
15,000  copies.  We  do  not  solicit  these,  as  a  collection  from  the  forty- 
eight  states  of  the  Union  would  far  exceed  our  space  and  needs;  and 
already  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  is  on  the  mailing  list  of  about 
everything  in  the  world. 

Of  course  there  is  great  waste  in  public  printing,  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  government.  Public  documents  are  of  value,  but  they  do  not 
always  reach  the  spot.  All  are  the  product  of  human  endeavor.  Some- 
times the  referendum  elects  a  man  to  public  position  who  appreciates  the 
favor  and  knows  how  to  make  a  report.  Again,  a  man  will  be  elected  who 
has  no  more  conception  of  his  place  or  of  making  a  report  than  a  pig  has 
of  a  pulpit.  Then  we  have  from  others  a  good  report  but  no  idea  of 
circulation.  Among  duplicates  dislodged  and  turned  over  to  us  we  found 
four  separate  and  complete  issues  of  reports  from  one  office  from  which 
no  single  copy  had  ever  been  mailed  out.  The  men  responsible  for  this 
committed  a  crime,  for  the  circulation  of  a  report  is  part  of  the  duty  of 
making  it.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  supervise  the  work  of  others, 
but  this  never  amounted  to  anything.  The  referendum  elects  and  they 
must  take  the  consequences.  So  the  waste  falls  back  upon  the  taxpayer 
in  the  end. 
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The  importance  of  state  documents  as  reference  material  is  being 
emphasized  by  the  indices  of  economic  materials  found  in  them  by  Miss 
Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  of  the  New  York  public  library.  She  has  issued  some 
twelve  or  more  volumes  already.  The  New  York  public  library  in  1897 
had  a  file  of  the  congressional  documents,  then  numbering  nearly  3000 
volumes,  and  about  10,000  volumes  of  state  documents.  From  June  1, 
1897,  to  December  31,  1905,  that  library  added  to  its  state  documents 
185,000  pieces. 

State  Printing  Plant. 
Many  have  a  mistaken  notion  of  a  state  printing  establishment.  There 
are  those  who  think  it  a  great  dumping  hole  for  taxes.  On  the  contrary, 
it  performs  an  important  public  function,  but  too  many  citizens  fail  to 
see  the  product.  The  public  should  be  better  reached,  but  the  demagogic 
clamor  about  taxes,  economy,  etc.,  overwhelms.  It  is  not  economy  to  save 
$100  by  spoiling  a  job.  The  present  method  of  doing  the  state  printing  is 
a  humbug.  In  this  statement  no  reflections  are  intended  on  the  indi- 
viduals in  charge;  they  are  bound  by  cast-iron  rules  and  allowances, 
made  by  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  165  members  who  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  task  involved.  The  legislature  every  year  orders  new 
printing,  but  fails  to  provide  for  the  same  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
I  know  State  Printer  Austin  did  his  best  to  have  his  allowance  enlarged, 
but  failed.  What  a  joke  it  will  be  when  we  have  the  task  on  hand  of  pro- 
viding school  books  for  250,000  school  children.  Ever  since  the  adoption 
of  the  present  system  the  plant  had  been  behind  20  to  25  per  cent,  always 
having  those  interested  cross  and  in  ill  humor.  If  a  favored  few  gentle- 
men holding  public  positions  at  the  statehouse,  or  in  various  other  places 
in  the  state,  simply  hold  sinecures  wrung  from  the  sweating  taxpayers, 
then  it  makes  no  difference  if  they  never  get  any  printing;  but  if  they 
occupy  places  of  trust,  charged  with  duties  affecting  the  welfare  or  the 
interests  of  the  people,  then  printing  and  other  conveniences  should  be 
promptly  furnished  when  needed,  and  not  relegated  to  a  pile  of  "time 
copy,"  to  be  ground  out  twelve  or  eighteen  months  later  as  junk.  The 
state  printing  office  should  be  on  a  business  basis,  the  same  as  other  busi- 
ness institutions,  and  the  state  printer  should  be  given  a  credit  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  extra  that  he  may  print  promptly  for  those  doing  busi- 
ness for  the  state  who  have  authority  to  order  printing  done.  I  am  aware 
of  the  wonderful  saving  said  to  have  been  made  by  this  method  of  doing 
the  business,  but  that  makes  no  difference,  the  purpose  of  the  plant  being 
to  do  printing.  The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  do  business,  get  results  and 
pay  the  bills.  Please  remember  now  that  I  am  not  asking  for  additional 
printing — everybody  has  been  most  liberal  with  the  Historical  Society-  - 
but  is  desired  that  what  we  do  get  should  be  expended  at  the  time  of  need 
or  occasion. 

What  Our  Printing  Consists  of. 
The  state's  printing  consists  of  such  as  is  needed  by  the  legislature- 
bills,  calendars,  house  and  senate  journals,  session  laws,  etc. — and  the 
reports  and  other  documents  issued  by  the  various  state  officers  and 
boards  required  by  law  to  make  printed  reports.  During  the  past  year 
this  printing  has  been  distributed  in  about  this  manner:  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  20,000  biennial  reports,  besides  editions  of  quarterly  reports; 
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Historical  Society,  5000  volumes  of  Collections  and  1700  copies  of  biennial 
report;  Horticultural  Society,  4000  copies  report;  labor  commissioner, 
4000  copies;  Public  Utilities  Commission,  1500  copies;  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  1000  copies  of  report  and  15,000  copies  of  school  laws. 
Other  state  officers  and  boards  issue  reports  in  editions  of  about  1000 
each.  The  educational  institutions  print  about  500  copies  each  of  thpir 
reports,  while  their  catalogues  are  issued  in  much  larger  volume,  the 
University  of  Kansas  printing  about  12,000  copies,  the  Agricultural 
College  about  15,000,  the  State  Normal  School  about  the  same,  and  the 
Fort  Hays  and  Pittsburg  Normal  Schools  editions  of  about  7000  and 
8000  each.  The  negro  educational  institutions  at  Topeka  and  Quindaro 
issue  catalogues  and  reports  in  editions  of  about  1000  each.  The  supreme 
court  issues  three  or  more  volumes  a  year  of  Kansas  reports  in  editions  of 
1500  each,  besides  issuing  a  docket  at  regular  stated  periods. 

Of  the  recent  editions  of  the  Kansas  Historical  Collections,  volume  9, 
edition  4000  copies,  666  pages,  cost  $3197.20,  about  80  cents  a  copy;  vol- 
ume 10,  edition  4500  copies,  780  pages,  cost  $3883.25,  about  81  cents  a 
copy;  volume  11,  edition  5000  copies,  742  pages,  cost  $3912.13,  about  78 
cents  a  copy;  volume  12,  edition  5000  copies,  569  pages,  cost  $3493.88, 
about  70  cents  a  copy.  Our  biennial  reports,  referring  principally  to  the 
business  of  the  Society,  cost:  Fifteenth  biennial,  edition  2000,  165  pages, 
$572.98;  sixteenth  biennial,  edition  1700  copies,  206  pages,  $607.29; 
seventeenth  biennial,  edition  1700  copies,  188  pages,  $299.22.  Our  edi- 
tions of  Collections,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  are  usually  ex- 
hausted in  two  years.  No  copies  ever  come  back  on  us.  Probably  on 
half  the  number  we  send  out  the  recipient  pays  the  postage  or  ex- 
pressage. 

The  state  of  Kansas  should  be  the  equal  of  a  $3,000,000,000  corpora- 
tion anywhere,  and  it  would  n't  be  a  bad  idea  to  test  the  honesty  of  the 
people  instead  of  going  on  the  theory  that  everybody  intends  to  graft 
something.  Under  the  old  system  the  printer  had  to  have  a  voucher 
showing  that  he  had  completed  a  job.  To-day  the  auditor  and  the  treas- 
urer of  state  hold  the  bag  for  a  great  pay  roll  whether  the  job  is  finished 
or  not. 

From  any  viewpoint  you  may  select,  Kansas  is  a  big  thing,  except  her 
snide  and  penurious  way  of  doing  business — starting  fifty-two  years  ago 
with  an  expenditure  of  $84,000,  with  not  a  dollar  in*  sight,  while  to-day 
she  spends  $4,329,700  with  $200,000,000  of  deposits  in  sight  in  the  banks. 

Some  Interest  in  Road  Building. 
In  the  past  couple  of  years  Kansas  has  been  greatly  agitated  ora- 
torically  and  in  a  literary  manner  about  good  roads.  Little  has  as  yet 
been  done  by  the  shovel  brigade  to  lighten  the  farmers'  load,  but  a  vast 
amount  of  printing  has  been  done  and  circulated  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
making  most  ridiculous  historical  and  geographical  statements  to  boom 
town  lots. 

The  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  wants  it  understood  that  he 
has  a  prior  claim  on  this  road  building — he  was  one  of  a  dozen  who  went 
west  of  Junction  City  a  few  miles  and  dug  down  a  sand  hill  that  Butter- 
field's  overland  dispatch  might  get  through  without  upsetting  in  July, 
1865. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  December  3, 
1912,  the  subject  of  good  roads  came  up,  principally  that  feature  of 
mangling  the  story  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  to  make  it  suit  the  advertis- 
ing ambitions  of  localities  to-day.  The  following  gentlemen,  who  helped 
to  tramp  down  the  buffalo  grass,  participated  in  the  discussion:  John  K. 
Rankin,  John  E.  Frost,  William  A.  Morgan,  George  A.  Huron,  E.  B. 
Cowgill,  John  N.  Harrison,  0.  G.  Markham,  and  W.  F.  Rightmire.  The 
meeting  then  appointed  the  following  committee  to  make  a  map  of  the 
old  trail  and  a  report:  John  E.  Frost,  Charles  S.  Gleed,  George  P.  More- 
house, William  E.  Connelley,  George  A.  Root,  and  Frank  Doster.  This 
committee  made  a  very  elaborate  report  on  the  18th  of  January,  1913. 
Now  this  is  a  very  important  public  document,  of  value  to  everybody, 
and  it  is  just  being  issued  by  the  state  printing  office,  eight  months  after. 
One  thousand  extra  copies  were  ordered  printed.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
printing  office,  but  of  the  state's  method  of  doing  business.  Surely  the 
committee  preparing  that  report  had  a  right  to  a  speedy  hearing. 

Shall  we  resume  our  interest  in  the  public  documents  of  Kansas,  as  we 
had  it  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  we  reach  the  new  building?  The  public 
men  of  Kansas  should  take  great  interest  in  these  public  documents,  be- 
cause in  the  years  to  come  the  records  they  have  made  will  be  contained 
therein,  if  nowhere  else.  And  put  it  down  somewhere  that  every  day  or 
hour  of  the  year  some  crank  or  other  is  looking  for  one  of  these  old  books. 

HISTORICAL  WORK. 

Work  along  historical  lines  is  not  being  neglected  in  this  state.  Mr.  C. 
H.  Landrum,  of  Onaga,  is  engaged  in  research  work  in  our  library  and 
elsewhere,  building  a  thesis  which  is  to  be  a  history  of  the  Kansas  terri- 
torial judiciary.  He  is  unearthing  valuable  material  along  this  line,  and 
the  paper,  when  finished,  will  be  of  great  historical  interest,  as  well  as 
form  a  reference  work,  from  original  sources,  of  much  usefulness. 

Mr.  Glenn  D.  Bradley,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  working  up  biographical 
sketches  of  the  "Builders  of  the  Santa  Fe,"  and  much  of  his  material  is 
being  drawn  from  our  collections.  Among  the  builders  of  the  Santa  Fe 
will  be  found  names  familiar  for  many  years  in  Kansas,  and  names  also 
borne  on  the  membership  lists  of  this  Society — Holliday,  Anderson,  Robin- 
son, Johnson,  and  John  E.  Frost. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  manuscript  collection  continues  to  receive  about  the  usual  number 
of  accessions,  though  no  large  collections  have  been  turned  over  to  us  this 
year.  Work  in  this  department  is  being  held  in  abeyance  until  our  re- 
moval, when  a  reorganization  must  take  place,  the  collections  having  out- 
grown the  present  arrangement. 

Some  fine  papers  have  been  added  to  our  manuscript  collection  and  will 
be  offered  to  the  public  through  future  volumes  of  the  Collections.  One 
very  interesting  gift  was  from  the  Grand  Army  of  Kansas,  being  the 
register  of  soldiers  from  Kansas  present  at  the  Gettysburg  reunion,  and 
already,  though  such  a  short  time  has  passed  since  that  event,  some  half 
dozen  of  the  soldiers  registered  have  passed  to  the  "eternal  camping 
ground." 
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We  have  again  had  some  correspondence  relative  to  the  original  of  the 
Lecompton  constitution ;  but  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  we  shall  ever  be 
able  to  procure  that  valuable  Kansas  document.  It  is  now  in  the  library 
of  Rutgers  College,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  those  in  authority  show 
a  decided  disinclination  to  part  with  it. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Wynkoop,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  has  written  for  us  a  most  read- 
able sketch  of  his  father,  Edward  Wanshear  Wynkoop,  who  was  a  Kansas 
resident  in  1856,  living  at  Lecompton  and  being  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  land  office  there  during  the  time  of  General  Brindle's  in- 
cumbency. Ed.  Wynkoop  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  the  godfather 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  then  Denver,  Kansas  Territory,  and  saw  this  middle 
country  in  the  beginning.  He  served  in  the  First  regiment  of  Colorado 
volunteers,  and  was  promoted  to  major  on  the  field  of  battle  for  special 
gallantry;  in  1865  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant  colonel.  He  was  later  ap- 
pointed United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian 
tribes.  With  his  paper  an  interesting  relic  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Wynkoop— 
a  blank  certificate  of  the  Denver  City  Town  Company. 

A  paper  of  much  interest  and  usefulness  was  sent  to  the  Society  through 
the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Dwight  C.  Kilbourn,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.  The  paper 
is  a  memoir  of  123  typewritten  pages,  prepared  especially  for  the  Kansas 
Historical  Society  by  the  Rev.  Hiram  Stone,  who  in  1856  was  connected 
with  missionary  work  in  Kansas,  where  he  served  not  only  as  a  pioneer 
missionary  but  as  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  army.  Mr.  Stone  says 
that  it  was  his  good,  or  ill,  fortune  to  have  his  lot  fall  "in  those  times  and 
places  where  troubled  waters  did  rage  and  heave."  His  annual  stipend 
was  $500. 

A  paper  now  in  preparation  for  us  is  by  another  pioneer  missionary — ■ 
the  Rev.  C.  R.  Rice,  of  Rice's  Rest,  Hartford,  Kan.,  who  came  to  "hunt 
settlers  and  fix  preaching  places"  for  the  M.  E.  church  in  the  fall  of 
1855.  He  too  came  when  the  "waters  raged  and  heaved,"  and  he  too  re- 
mained to  see  them  become  quiet  and  peaceful.  He  has  seen  a  land  torn 
by  strife  and  civil  war  blossom  into  peace  and  plenty,  and  from  hunting 
settlers  and  arranging  preaching  places  he  has  found  commodious  churches 
and  large  congregations  awaiting  him. 

From  one  of  our  ex-presidents  we  have  received  an  address  which  he 
delivered  at  Hanover,  Kan.,  on  September  25 — "The  National  Aspects  of 
the  Old  Oregon  Trail."  In  this  paper  Mr.  Connelley  reviews  the  history 
of  the  trail  in  brief,  and  gives  a  new  outlook  historically  on  the  results  of 
some  of  the  events  which  have  marked  the  course  of  our  national  progress. 

A  soldier  paper  by  Capt.  Clad  Hamilton  is  of  great  interest.  It  is  a 
biographical  sketch  of  one  of  our  Kansas  soldiers  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  two  wars — Capt.  Edmund  Boltwood,  of  Ottawa. 

From  Charles  E.  Campbell,  of  Hutchinson,  we  have  an  interesting  paper 
m  which  he  relates  some  of  the  events  which  crowded  his  early  residence 
in  Kansas.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Dodge  and  saw  Kansas  when  it  was 
the  frontier. 

Another  paper  of  peculiar  interest  is  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hanback,  of  Baxter 
Springs.    It  is  an  intimate  account  of  the  building  of  what  is  now  the 
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Santa  Fe  railroad  between  Topeka  and  Kansas  City,  and  was  then  called 
the  Kansas  Midland. 

We  have  also  a  very  readable  account  of  the  experiences  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Storrs  with  the  border  ruffians  in  1856;  and  an  interesting 
story  of  courthouse  affairs  and  early  lawyers  of  Woodson  county  comes 
from  Judge  Stillwell. 

During  the  progress  of  the  last  legislature  we  made  a  systematic  bio- 
graphical campaign,  and  secured,  through  personal  letters  and  biographical 
blanks,  enough  material  to  make  creditable  sketches  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers. This  should  be  done  every  legislature,  so  as  to  have  on  hand  for  the 
use  of  our  newspaper  friends  adequate  biographical  material  of  the  men 
who  are  making  our  laws. 

From  an  old  resident,  Mr.  S.  J.  Spear,  we  have  some  valuable  notes  of 
the  early  settlement  in  and  around  Harveyville,  Kan.,  extending  from 
1854  to  1860.  This  together  with  his  personal  reminiscences  forms  an 
interesting  bit  of  early  local  history. 

A  pioneer  woman  story  comes  from  Mrs.  Sophia  Knapp  Bostwick,  of 
Farmington,  111.  Mrs.  Bostwick  was  a  resident  of  Kansas  in  territorial 
and  early  statehood  days,  living  on  a  farm  in  Miami  county,  and  in 
April,  1861,  she  was  a  member  of  a  party  which  went  over  into  Missouri 
and  captured  a  small  brass  cannon.  They  brought  the  gun  safely  to 
Shawneetown,  where  it  was  buried  until  opportunity  offered  to  turn  it 
over  to  Union  soldiers. 

Among  papers  promised  the  Society  is  one  from  Enoch  Lewis  Taylor, 
of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Taylor  resided  in  Kansas  during  the  early  troubles, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  appointed  under  acts 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  1858  to  investigate  the  elections  of  December 
21,  1857,  and  January  4,  1858.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  from  Lykins  county  at  the  election  of  August  9,  1857. 
The  paper  he  has  in  preparation  will  cover  his  experiences  in  Kansas,  and 
will  contain  some  yet  unwritten  material. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Thoburn,  of  Oklahoma  City,  has  promised  a  paper  on 
that  good  old  pioneer  preacher,  Allen  Buckner.  And  Mr.  C.  M.  Murdock, 
of  Wymore,  Neb.,  has  in  preparation  for  us  an  article  on  the  Oregon  trail. 
He  is  of  the  last  of  the  plainsmen,  and  should  be  able  to  give  us  some 
valuable  material. 

Another  promised  paper  is  from  Mr.  F.  J.  Swehla,  who  has  agreed  to 
give  us  an  account  of  the  Bohemian  settlement  at  Wilson;  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  colony,  and  will  doubtless  do  for  it  what  has  been  so  ad- 
mirably done  for  the  Russian  settlement  in  Ellis  county.  We  take  great 
pride  in  such  papers  as  these.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  record  for  all  time 
the  pioneer  history  of  a  people  settling  in  a  foreign  land.  In  so  short  a 
time  they  cease  to  be  foreigners  and  pioneers  and  become  sturdy  citizens, 
with  whom  the  welfare  of  the  country  rests. 
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PORTRAITS  AND  THE  MUSEUM. 

Among  the  interesting  portraits  which  have  been  recently  added  to  our 
collections  is  one  of  the  late  William  T.  McElroy,  of  Humboldt,  Kan.  Mrs. 
McElroy  presented  the  Society  with  this  excellent  framed  photograph  of 
her  husband,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  newspaper  men  of  Kansas,  editing 
the  Humboldt  Union  for  many  years.  The  photograph  is  a  large  one  and 
a  most  excellent  likeness. 

Another  portrait  of  more  than  passing  interest  is  a  photograph  of  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Wilder,  presented  to  the  Society  by  her  son,  Carter  Wilder,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  The  photograph,  which  is  a  large  one,  is  tastefully  framed, 
and  was  taken  in  Munich,  where  Mrs.  Wilder  now  lives  with  her  married 
daughter. 

The  widow  of  General  Custer  has  presented  the  Historical  Society  with 
a  large  photograph  of  her  husband.  It  is  copied  from  the  Brady  picture, 
and  is  one  always  preferred  by  both  General  and  Mrs.  Custer.  With  the 
portrait  was  sent  a  description  of  the  uniform  General  Custer  was  wearing 
at  that  time,  and  this  we  have  framed  with  the  photograph,  thus  making 
a  very  interesting  picture. 

A  framed  portrait  of  John  Wilgus,  "Father  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road," was  given  the  Society  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Wood.  On  the  reverse  of  the 
photograph  is  framed  an  account  of  the  "Man  who  first  proposed  the 
Pacific  railroad."  The  picture  is  one  of  much  interest  and  adds  to  the 
quality  of  our  collection. 

A  portrait  of  much  interest  was  added  to  our  collection  in  February  of 
this  year.  The  painting  is  of  Hon.  Josiah  Miller,  and  was  the  property  of 
his  widow,  who  was  residing  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  Davenport,  Iowa; 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Miller  her  sister,  Miss  Anna  J.  S.  McCrum,  knowing 
of  Mr.  Miller's  early  connection  with  Kansas,  gave  the  Historical  Society 
the  portrait.  It  is  a  good  one,  and  one  that  the  Society  is  especially 
pleased  to  have. 

A  loan  from  the  Topeka  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  puts  temporarily  in  our  care  one  of  the  memorial  tablets  cast 
from  metal  taken  from  the  battleship  Maine.  This  adds  to  our  collection 
of  memorial  tablets  one  of  wide  interest,  and  it  seems  especially  appro- 
priate that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  Memorial  Building — a  monument 
erected  to  soldiers. 

Mr.  George  P.  Morehouse  has  turned  over  to  the  Society  two  one- 
thousand-dollar  bonds  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America.  These  bonds  bore  interest  at  the  respective 
rates  of  7  and  8  per  cent,  and  two  coupons  have  been  clipped  from  each 
bond.    They  certainly  form  an  interesting  exhibit. 

From  the  family  of  the  late  Henry  Tisdale  we  have  received,  beside  an 
excellent  photograph  of  Mr.  Tisdale,  his  collection  of  railroad  passes  dating 
from  the  early  seventies,  and  the  old  L.  L.  &  G.  and  the  Kansas  Midland 
railways.  This  is  unique,  and  as  years  go  by  and  railroad  legislation  in- 
creases, the  rarity  of  an  annual  pass  will  make  of  it  a  curiosity.  Mr.  Tis- 
dale was  a  stage  driver  and  owner  in  the  early  days,  and  your  secretary 
has  ridden  on  the  boot  with  him  many  times. 
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Mrs.  D.  S.  Alford,  of  Lawrence,  presented  to  the  Society  a  tenor  horn 
used  in  Lawrence  in  the  late  fifties  by  the  late  Joseph  Savage.  This  horn 
was  taken  by  the  guerrillas  during  the  Quantrill  raid,  but  was  afterward 
recovered. 

A  most  interesting  conditional  deposit  was  made  with  us  recently  by 
Dr.  H.  F.  Fisher — a  cape  owned  and  worn  by  his  mother.  The  cape  is 
made  of  Kansas  otter  skins,  tanned  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher  by  Kansas 
Indians  at  Council  Grove  in  1864.  This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Fisher  exhibit  we  already  have,  and  will  make  a  fine  showing  in  our  new 
museum. 

Mr.  George  W.  Weed,  of  Topeka,  has  lately  presented  us  with  several 
Civil  War  relics,  alike  valuable  and  interesting. 

Some  colonial  furniture  has  been  added  to  our  museum  collection  by 
Mr.  Philip  Eastman.  This  furniture  has  been  in  Mr.  Eastman's  family 
for  a  hundred  years  or  more,  and  was  brought  to  Topeka  by  his  father, 
Dr.  B.  D.  Eastman,  the  first  physician  in  charge  of  the  State  Hospital  here. 

WORK  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  work  in  the  library  grows  with  the  increasing  size  and  usefulness 
of  our  book  collection.  Much  time  this  year  has  been  given  to  reclassify- 
ing and  recataloguing,  with  library-of-Congress  cards,  the  general  library. 
Also  a  great  deal  of  packing  has  been  done,  looking  to  our  removal  to 
Memorial  Hall.  Such  books  and  magazines  as  are  not  in  frequent  demand 
have  been  reclassified  and  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  more  easy  handling 
in  moving,  and  also  to  make  more  shelf  room  in  our  very  crowded  library 
for  the  classes  of  books  in  constant  use.  This  is  slow  work,  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  will  be  very  apparent  when  we  go  into  our  new  quarters. 

Reference  work  continues  to  be  accomplished  under  difficulties;  but  in 
spite  of  the  discomfort  to  our  patrons,  we  have  had  the  usual  number  of 
searchers  in  our  genealogical  section.  This  section  has  grown  rapidly, 
and  we  have  added  here  more  books  proportionately  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  library. 

The  Kansas  library  is  technically  in  excellent  shape,  and  but  for  the 
congested  condition  on  the  shelves  would  show  in  good  order.  As  it  is, 
books  and  pamphlet  cases  are  crowded  into  every  available  nook  and  corner, 
and  the  work  is  hard.  Every  bit  of  space  is  utilized,  and  in  some  instances 
the  shelves  are  made  to  carry  double  rows  of  books. 

To  the  Kansas  library  we  have  had  many  donations  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  ranging  through  the  activities  of  the  state.  A  few  books  of 
note  have  been  added,  recent  publications  by  Kansas  authors.  We  strive 
to  procure  for  the  library,  by  purchase  or  gift,  every  book  published  that 
is  the  product  of  a  native  Kansan.  This  has  now  become  rather  a  large 
effort,  for  Kansas  has  grown  fruitful  in  literature  as  well  as  other  things. 
Beside  this,  the  books  about  Kansas  must  be  provided  for,  whether  written 
by  a  native  or  a  "foreigner";  therefore  it  takes  some  planning  and  economy 
to  make  our  small  book  fund  supply  our  book  needs. 

Work  in  the  archives  department  is  now  being  centered  in  indexing  the 
impression  books  of  the  governors'  correspondence.  These  books  extend 
over  a  period  of  some  years — from  1870  to  1899,  or  through  the  Leedy  ad- 
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ministration.  Such  an  index  as  we  are  making  for  each  book  is  a  large 
undertaking,  but  once  done  it  will  form  a  key  to  the  entire  correspondence 
of  each  administration,  and  will  also  simplify  the  cataloguing  of  all  the 
material.  So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  place  the  archives  in  any  final 
order  or  shape,  but  on  our  removal  to  the  Memorial  Building  proper  space 
and  equipment  will  make  this  department  an  interesting  as  well  as  ac- 
cessible field  for  the  historian. 

OBITUARIES. 

Captain  Lemuel  T.  Heritage. 

Lemuel  T.  Heritage,  the  only  child  of  Judah  and  Susan  (Tomlinson) 
Heritage,  was  born  at  Shiloh,  N.  J.,  March  24,  1838,  and  died  at  Emporia, 
Kan.,  January  24,  1913.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  but  three  years 
old,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  adopted  by  an  uncle.  He  was  educated 
at  Union  Academy,  Shiloh,  and  Union  College,  Schenectady,  afterward 
studying  medicine  at  Albany.  He  came  West,  taking  up  a  homestead 
near  Emporia  in  August,  1857. 

When  the  Civil  War  came  on  he  enlisted,  September  6,  1861.  Under 
authority  of  Governor  Robinson  he  had  been  recruiting  men  for  a 
cavalry  company,  and  they,  with  himself,  were  mustered  into  company 
H,  Eighth  Kansas;  of  this  company  he  was  made  first  lieutenant,  No- 
vember 20,  1861.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  regi- 
ments, he,  with  his  company,  was  transferred  to  the  Ninth,  and  on 
March  28,  1862,  he  resigned  his  command,  returning  to  Emporia.  In 
the  following  August  he  again  enlisted,  this  time  as  a  private  in  com- 
pany C,  Eleventh  cavalry,  and  was  promoted  to  captain  September  25 
of  the  same  year.  While  in  command  of  his  company  at  the  battle  of 
Prairie  Grove  he  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  left  knee,  compelling  his 
resignation  September  7,  1863.  From  this  wound  for  fourteen  years  he 
walked  on  crutches,  when  through  the  means  of  a  surgical  operation  he 
-was  enabled  to  get  about  with  the  aid  of  a  cane. 

In  March,  1867,  Captain  Heritage  helped  organize  the  first  bank  of 
Emporia.  This  was  the  private  bank  of  J.  R.  Swallow  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Heritage  and  Soden  being  the  "company."  The  bank  was  twice  re- 
organized, the  last  time  on  June  4,  1872,  when  it  became  the  Emporia 
National  Bank.  Through  the  reorganizations  Captain  Heritage  continued 
his  interest  in  it,  but  in  1903  resigned  as  cashier.  This  bank  was  for 
years  called  the  "Soldiers'  bank,"  all  the  officers  being  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Annually  for  twenty-three  years,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Prairie  Grove,  Captain  Heritage  entertained  at  dinner  the  veterans 
of  companies  C  and  E  of  the  Eleventh  Kansas.  These  companies  were 
largely  made  up  of  Emporia  and  Topeka  men. 

Captain  Heritage  never  married,  but  his  predominant  trait  was  his 
love  and  sympathy  for  little  children,  as  shown  by  his  bequest  of  $30,000 
for  their  benefit.  This  sum  was  left  in  trust  to  four  friends — W.  A. 
White,  G.  W.  Newman,  W.  L.  Huggins,  and  P.  C.  Newman — to  be  used 
"to  brighten  and  beautify  child  life,  and  assist  poor  and  unfortunate 
children,"  the  names  of  whom  should  not  be  made  public,  the  books  of  the 
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executors  to  be  accessible  to  certain  city  officials  only.  Captain  Heritage 
also  bequeathed  $12,000  to  the  Emporia  city  library,  which  he  had  helped 
to  found.    He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Historical  Society. 

George  Woolsey  Crane. 
George  Woolsey  Crane,  a  long-time  member  of  this  Society,  departed 
this  life  January  30,  1913,  after  an  illness  of  a  year.  Mr.  Crane  was 
born  at  Easton,  Pa.,  August  25,  1843,  the  son  of  Franklin  Loomis  Crane 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Howell)  Crane.  His  mother  died  while  he  was  yet  a 
babe,  and  when  about  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  live  with  an  aunt 
and  uncle  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  where  he  completed  his  education,  and 
served  an  apprenticeship  as  florist  and  nurseryman.  At  nineteen  he 
went  to  Winsor,  Canada,  where  he  lived  a  short  time,  and  in  1865  started 
for  Kansas,  reaching  Topeka  in  March  of  that  year.  His  father  and 
brother  had  preceded  him  here,  Doctor  Crane  having  become  a  member 
of  the  Topeka  Town  Association  in  April,  1855.  Young  George  went  to 
work  for  his  brother,  Jesse  H.  Crane,  at  Fort  Larned,  where  he  remained 
a  year,  when  he  returned  to  Topeka  and  engaged  in  market  gardening. 
In  November,  1868,  he  became  associated  with  J.  Y.  Byron  in  a  book- 
binding and  printing  establishment.  This  was  a  successful  business 
venture,  but  in  November,  1869,  the  entire  stock  was  lost  by  fire.  The 
business  was  reestablished  and  continued  until  1873,  when  in  the  fall  a 
second  fire  occurred.  Mr.  Crane  then  went  into  business  by  himself. 
In  July,  1869,  he  had  bought  an  interest  in  the  Topeka  Commonwealth 
and  became  its  manager;  this  interest  he  later  disposed  of.  Continuing 
his  business  alone,  he  met  with  another  great  loss  in  February,  1889, 
when  a  third  fire  totally  destroyed  his  establishment.  In  1893  the 
business  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  Crane  &  Company,  with 
Mr.  Crane  as  its  president,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Crane  was  a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  energy  and  integrity,  of 
great  public  spirit,  and  active  in  affairs  of  public  welfare.  His  love  of 
flowers  always  remained  with  him,  and  the  grounds  about  his  home 
formed  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Topeka.  He  was  married  first  to 
Miss  Ella  Rain,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  June  15,  1870.  She  died  in  Topeka 
April  3,  1881,  leaving  a  son,  Frank  S.,  and  daughter,  Edna,  who  died 
in  1894.  On  November  7,  1882,  Mr.  Crane  married  Miss  Fannie  Kib- 
linger,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  who  survives  him.  For  many  years  Mr.  Crane 
was  an  active  member  of  this  Society,  always  interested  and  always 
helpful. 

George  W.  Toothaker. 
George  W.  Toothaker,  son  of  George  and  Elmira  (Roberts)  Toothaker, 
was  born  near  Quincy,  111.,  March  4,  1847,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Argentine,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  March  20,  1913.  He  came  to 
Kansas  in  1857,  and  although  very  young,  saw  some  military  service 
under  General  Lane  in  the  expedition  to  Osceola,  Mo.,  in  1862;  it  was 
during  that  year  that  young  Toothaker  was  captured  by  Quantrill  at  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  held  for  a  time  and  then  paroled;  afterward  returning 
to  his  studies  at  Baldwin.  He  received  his  education  at  Baker  Univer- 
sity, and  after  leaving  college  in  1872  spent  some  nine  years  on  the 
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Pacific  coast  engaged  in  mining  and  other  interests.  He  returned  from 
the  West  in  1884,  going  to  Lawrence.  Very  shortly  afterward  he  re- 
moved to  Argentine,  and  has  been  a  resident  there  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Toothaker  was  a  Republican,  and  always  active  in  political  affairs;  he 
was  appointed  a  deputy  oil  inspector  by  Governor  W.  E.  Stanley. 

In  1884  Mr.  Toothaker  was  married  to  Mrs.  Belle  Osborn,  and  one 
child  was  born  to  them,  Mary  Belle,  now  married  and  living  in  Chicago. 

Henry  J.  Aten. 

Henry  J.  Aten  was  born  October  12,  1841,  near  Astoria,  Fulton 
county,  Illinois,  whither  his  parents,  Richard  and  Ann  (Peterson)  Aten, 
had  moved  from  West  Virginia  in  1840.  Young  Aten  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  and  attended  the  winter  schools  until  his  enlistment,  Au- 
gust 8,  1861,  in  company  H,  Twenty-eighth  Illinois  volunteers.  After 
ten  months'  service,  during  which  time  he  was  with  Grant  in  the  Bel- 
mont expedition,  he  was  discharged  on  account  of  illness.  He  reenlisted 
August  12,  1862,  in  company  G,  Eighty-fifth  Illinois  infantry,  and  with 
that  regiment  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  with  Sherman 
in  the  march  to  the  sea.  In  October,  1866,  he  entered  the  Chicago  Busi- 
ness College,  graduating  in  1867.  He  afterwards  taught  in  a  business 
college  in  Quincy,  111.,  and  from  there  came  to  Hiawatha,  March  1,  1870, 
where  he  lived  continuously  until  his  death,  on  March  7,  1913.  Mr. 
Aten  was  a  man  of  wide  interests,  but  always  a  most  loyal  citizen  of 
Kansas  and  of  Hiawatha;  he  served  his  town  in  many  capacities,  as  he 
did  also  Brown  county.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  by  President  Har- 
rison one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  with  the  Kickapoo  and  Pot- 
tawatomie Indians  in  the  matter  of  taking  their  lands  in  severalty,  and 
became  special  allotting  agent  for  both  tribes.  He  had  been  an  Odd 
Fellow  since  1868,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  He  had  some  experience  as  a  newspaper  man,  and  in 
1901  published  a  history  of  the  Eighty-fifth  Illinois  infantry,  an  un- 
usually good  piece  of  work.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Maria  L.  Burbidge,  of  Quincy,  111.,  whom  he  married  September  15, 
1870,  and  by  two  daughters,  Edna  B.  and  Stella  W.  He  was  a  member 
and  director  of  our  Society,  and  most  interested  in  its  welfare. 

John  Storrier  Gilmore. 

John  S.  Gilmore,  born  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  6,  1848,  died  at 
Fredonia,  Kan.,  April  3,  1913. 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  G.  and  Helen  (Storrier)  Gilmore,  both  of 
Scotch  Presbyterian  stock.  The  Gilmore  family  came  to  Kansas  in  ter- 
ritorial days,  arriving  at  Wyandotte  on  the  steamboat  William  Camp- 
bell, October  31,  1857.  From  there  they  traveled  by  ox  team  to  their 
claim  two  miles  northeast  of  Emporia.  Young  John  worked  on  the  farm 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  on  July  20,  1865,  began  his  news- 
paper career  in  the  office  of  the  Emporia  News,  then  owned  by  Jake 
Stotler.  He  afterwards  worked  on  the  Burlington  Patriot,  Osage  Chron- 
icle, Oswego  Register,  Leavenworth  Daily  Commercial,  and  the  Emporia 
Tribune.  He  had  received  but  little  education  in  schools,  and  the  phe- 
nomenal information  of  his  later  years  was  obtained  from  the  printer's 
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stick  and  the  editorial  chair.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  then  the  young- 
est editor  in  Kansas,  he  established  the  Guilford  Citizen,  the  first  issue 
bearing  date  of  April  21,  1870.  This  was  a  short-lived  venture,  and 
died  Octobdr  22  of  the  same  year.  He  then  moved  to  Neodesha  and  pub- 
lished the  Neodesha  Citizen.  This  suspended  November  29,  1872,  and 
in  May,  1873,  he  went  to  Fredonia,  where  he  purchased  the  Fredonia 
Journal,  changing  the  name  to  the  Wilson  County  Citizen  and  putting 
out  his  first  issue  June  6,  1873.  Of  this  paper  John  Gilmore  remained 
sole  editor  and  proprietor  for  forty-three  years,  the  longest  continuous 
service  of  any  one  editor  in  the  state. 

Always  an  ardent  Republican,  he  was  a  delegate  to  nearly  every  state 
convention;  he  served  on  county  and  state  central  committees;  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1876,  and  reelected  in  1878.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State  Penitentiary, 
serving  from  February,  1891,  to  April  1,  1893,  and  again  from  February 
16,  1899,  to  April  1,  1901.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Fredonia 
January  26,  1880,  sex-ving  until  December  20,  1884. 

Mr.  Gilmore  was  married  May  31,  1882,  to  Viola  Butin,  of  Fredonia, 
who  died  nine  days  after  the  marriage.  On  February  27,  1890,  he 
married  Florence  Barton,  of  Fredonia,  who,  with  two  children,  Mary 
and  John  S.,  jr.,  survives  him. 

John  Gilmore  was  always  a  most  loyal  member  of  the  Historical 
Society,  eager  for  its  welfare  and  of  constant  help.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  his  county  for  the  Edwards  Historical  Atlas  of  Wilson  County;  this 
was  published  in  1881.  Besides  this  he  has  to  his  credit  many  con- 
tributions to  various  publications. 

Paxil  E.  Havens. 

Paul  E.  Havens  was  born  at  Ephratah,  Fulton  county,  New  York, 
May  4,  1839,  and  died  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May  6,  1913.  He  was  of 
New  England  ancestry,  being  a  descendant  of  William  Havens,  who  emi- 
grated from  Wales  to  Rhode  Island  in  1638.  His  father  died  when  Paul 
Havens  was  but  eight  years  of  age.  At  fourteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  a 
store  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  continuing  there  until  1856,  when  he  came  west, 
first  locating  at  Davenport,  Iowa;  from  there  he  came  to  Leavenworth  in 
1858.  He  moved  to  Oskaloosa  in  1859,  having  been  appointed  deputy 
clerk  of  the  court  for  Jefferson  county  by  Judge  Lecompte.  He  served  in 
the  legislature  of  1862,  and  in  November  of  that  year  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  district  court,  but  early  in  1863  he  resigned  and  moved  to  Leaven- 
worth, and  W.  N.  Allen  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Leavenworth  he  was  identified  with  many 
interests,  beginning  in  1863,  when  he  was  associated  with  D.  R.  Anthony 
and  others  in  a  Merchants'  Insurance  Company,  which  did  a  large  busi- 
ness with  the  river  craft  until  the  advent  of  railroads.  He  was  a  member 
of  one  of  the  early  banking  firms  of  Leavenworth,  and  upon  the  organiza  • 
tion  of  the  Leavenworth  National  Bank,  in  1883,  he  became  its  president, 
continuing  in  that  office  until  his  death.  He  was  likewise  interested  in  the 
building  of  local  railroads  and  in  the  development  of  the  industries  of 
his  city. 
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In  December,  1860,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Matilda  Moore,  of  Wooster, 
Ohio,  who  survives  him.  Two  daughters  were  born  to  them — Eleanor, 
and  Elizabeth,  now  the  wife  of  D.  R.  Anthony,  jr.  Mr.  Havens  was  a  life 
member  of  this  Society. 

Joseph  Lewis  Eldridge. 
Joseph  Lewis  Eldridge  was  born  in  the  seaport  town  of  North  Bucks- 
port,  Maine,  September  20,  1829,  a  descendant  of  revolutionary  patriots. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  as  a  lad  spent  much  time 
with  his  father  on  shipboard.  In  1843  he  went  to  Boston,  entering  mer- 
cantile work.  He  later  came  west  and  engaged  in  the  shoe  business  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  was  burned  out,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Boston.  During  the  Civil  War  he  saw  service  with  the  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  and  after  his  discharge  held  a  position  in  the  Boston 
custom  house.  In  1876  he  came  to  Kansas,  settling  at  Blue  Rapids,  where 
he  taught  school  for  a  time,  and  later  was  in  the  banking  business.  In  the 
spring  of  1882  he  came  to  Topeka,  and  for  six  years  held  a  position  with 
the  Santa  Fe.  He  was  then  appointed  by  Chief  Justice  Horton  bailiff  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  this  office  he  held  until  his  death,  June  19,  1913. 
Judge  Eldridge  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  an  active  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  since  1852,  and  was  a  writer  of  both  verse  and  prose  along 
religious,  patriotic  and  temperance  lines.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1857,  and  his  son,  Charles  E.  Eldridge. 

Leander  A.  Bigger. 

Leander  A.  Bigger,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Henry 
county,  Ohio,  October  1,  1844,  and  died  August  4,  1913,  at  Del  Monte,  Cal. 

Mr.  Bigger  served  through  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  mustered 
out  at  its  close  at  first  lieutenant  of  the  First  North  Carolina  volunteers. 
Soon  after  the  war  he  entered  the  law  department  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, finishing  the  course  there,  and  in  1872  came  to  Kansas,  settling 
at  Hutchinson.  There  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  B.  Brown  in  the 
real  estate  and  loan  business.  Mr.  Bigger  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
and  directors  of  the  first  bank  organized  in  Hutchinson,  May  1,  1876— 
the  Reno  County  State  Bank.  In  1884  the  institution  was  reorganized  as 
the  First  National  Bank,  with  Mr.  Bigger  as  vice  president,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  death.  He  served  as  mayor  of  Hutchinson  four 
terms,  and  was  much  interested  in  the  growth  and  upbuilding  of  the  town, 
lending  every  effort  in  his  power  toward  its  industrial  and  social  improve- 
ment. He  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  travel  greatly,  and  as  a  result  of  a 
three  years'  trip  abroad  he  published,  in  1909,  a  work  of  four  volumes 
entitled  "Around  the  World  with  a  Business  Man."  This  received  un- 
usual commendation  as  a  book  of  travel.  He  had  been  interested  in  the 
work  of  this  Society  for  some  years,  and  at  his  death  was  a  life  member. 

Mr.  Bigger  was  twice  married;  first  to  Miss  Mary  Irene  Chaffin,  of 
Napoleon,  Ohio,  December  25,  1874;  her  death  occurred  May  7,  1896.  Of 
this  marriage  there  were  born  two  children — Mary,  now  Mrs.  L.  E.  Fon- 
tron;  and  Diadamia,  Mrs.  Howard  Lewis.  On  June  2,  1903,  Mr.  Bigger 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Emma  Evarts,  at  Topeka,  Kan.  She,  with  his  two 
daughters,  survives  him. 
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Bernard  Bryan  Smyth. 

Bernard  B.  Smyth,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Cumisky)  Smyth,  was 
born  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland,  March  8,  1843,  and  died  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
August  12,  1913.  He  came  to  America  in  1853,  joining  his  mother  at 
Norwalk,  Ohio.  In  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Ninth  Michigan, 
Twenty-third  Illinois,  and  the  First  United  States  dragoons.  His  military 
service  began  May  10,  1861,  and  ended  November  3,  1865,  his  discharge 
papers  showing  record  of  more  than  fifty  active  engagements  on  the 
battlefield.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  much  of  his  service  was  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  repeatedly  wounded,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  still  carried  four  bullets  in  his  body  as  the  result  of  wounds. 
At  Norwalk,  Ohio,  January  1,  1872,  he  married  Mary  Charlotte  Adams. 
Of  this  marriage  three  children  were  born — Edith,  Charles  and  Eugene. 
Mrs.  Smyth  died  April  3,  1893. 

Mr.  Smyth  moved  to  Kansas  in  1874,  settling  in  Barton  county,  where 
he,  with  his  brother,  started  a  nursery.  Adverse  weather  conditions 
and  the  grasshoppers  destroyed  this  venture  entirely,  and  he  turned 
his  attention  to  teaching,  his  earlier  profession.  He  received  a  three-year 
state  certificate  January  1,  1879. 

In  1880  Mr.  Smyth  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  and 
was  librarian  of  the  Society  from  1883  to  1904.  He  was  curator  of  the 
Goss  collection  from  1893  until  his  death.  On  June  12,  1906,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  he  married  Miss  Lumina  C.  Riddle,  who,  with  his  three  children, 
survives  him.  Mr.  Smyth  was  the  author  of  "The  Heart  of  the  New 
Kansas"  and  "Plants  and  Flowers  of  Kansas."  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  preparing,  in  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Smyth,  a  list  of  the  plants  of 
Kansas,  and  was  also  engaged  on  other  and  more  extensive  works.  He 
had  long  been  an  active  member  of  our  Society,  and  had  taken  out  a  life 
membership  but  about  a  month  previous  to  his  death. 

John  Martin. 

John  Martin,  an  ex-president  of  our  Society,  having  served  in  1904, 
died  at  Topeka,  September  3,  1913. 

He  was  born  near  Lebanon,  Wilson  county,  Tennessee,  November  12, 
1833,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Matthew  and  Mary  (Penn)  Martin.  Dis- 
liking farm  life,  he  went  to  live  in  Lebanon,  where  he  first  clerked  in 
stores,  and  later  was  clerk  in  the  post  office,  and  while  there  began 
the  study  of  law  at  the  University.  Late  in  1854  he  planned  to  go  to 
Texas,  but  after  correspondence  with  Judge  Rush  Elmore,  then  associate 
justice  of  Kansas  territory,  he  decided  to  come  to  Kansas.  Together  with 
his  cousin,  Major  B.  J.  Newsome,  he  arrived  at  Westport  Landing, 
March  31,  1855,  on  the  steamboat  Polar  Star.  They  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government,  the  Shawnee  Methodist 
Mission,  where  young  Martin  met  all  the  public  officials.  Early  in  April 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Tecumseh,  the  prospective  county  seat  of 
Shawnee  county,  and  on  July  4,  when  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
was  elected  assistant  clerk  of  the  territorial  legislature,  which  met  at 
Pawnee  and  adjourned  to  Shawnee  Mission.  On  September  14,  1855, 
he  was  appointed  county  clerk  of  Shawnee  county  and  ex  offico  register 
of  deeds,  serving  until  January,  1858.    Having  continued  the  study  of 
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law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  December  3,  1856,  and  in  August,  1858, 
was  appointed  the  first  county  attorney  of  Shawnee  county.  In  these 
early  days  he  held  offices  too  numerous  to  record  here.  On  February  8, 
1861,  he  moved  to  Topeka  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Judge 
Elmore,  which  continued  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  August  14,  1864. 
He  was  afterward  associated  in  law  practice  with  John  T.  Morton, 
Ross  Burns,  A.  H.  Case,  John  Mileham,  J.  B.  Johnson,  and  Henry  Keeler. 

Always  a  Democrat,  he  served  his  party  in  many  capacities,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  legislatures  of  1874  and  1875.  Governor  Glick  ap- 
pointed him  judge  of  the  third  judicial  district,  January  23,  1883,  vice 
J.  T.  Morton,  resigned,  and  on  November  6  of  that  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  by  a  large  majority,  although  in  a  Republican  county.  In 
1892  Judge  Martin  brought  about  fusion  between  the  Democrats  and 
Populists,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  United  States  senator, 
filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Plumb.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  he  had  been  a  candidate  against  Plumb  for  that  office 
before  the  legislature  of  1877,  when  Plumb  was  elected.  After  his  term 
as  United  States  senator  he  served  as  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  1897- 
1899. 

Judge  Martin  was  a  life-long  friend  of  many  of  us  here  present,  and 
those  who  knew  him  best  valued  him  most.  He  has  been  a  strong  figure 
in  the  history  of  Kansas,  where  he  served  well  his  state  and  friends. 

Judge  Martin  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Clements  at  Tecumseh, 
November  12,  1860.  Mrs.  Martin  died  December  31,  1901.  Three  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them — John  Elmore,  Charles  (now  deceased),  and 
Caroline. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

There  are  no  words  in  the  language  which  will  adequately  express 
my  appreciation  and  obligation  to  the  scores  of  friends  of  the  cause  and 
of  myself  for  services  and  friendship  during  the  past  year  of  illness.  I 
have  attempted  some  work  at  home,  but  it  is  at  best  fragmentary. 
Many  public  men  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Historical  Society  have 
sent  the  greatest  encouragement.  The  working  force  in  the  office  have 
been  most  thoughtful  and  efficient.  Directors  and  members  have  sent 
words  of  friendship,  bidding  me  "brace  up,"  and  expressing  a  desire 
that  I  go  into  the  new  building  with  them.  I  have  always  regarded  the 
erection  of  the  Memorial  and  Historical  Building  as  the  proudest  effort 
the  state  ever  engaged  in.  It  overshadows  schools,  charities  and  peni- 
tentiaries, because  it  recognizes  the  military  spirit  which  risked  all  to 
save  all,  and  it  proudly  and  most  beautifully  preserves  all  in  the  word 
"history." 

Most  earnestly  am  I  indebted  to  William  Elsey  Connelley.  Mr.  Con- 
nelley  has  given  half  days  and  whole  days  to  the  details  of  my  work 
and  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Building  Commission,  besides  giving  in- 
valuable service  in  securing  the  building  appropriation  from  the  last 
legislature.  He  has  done  all  this  unsolicited,  without  compensation  from 
either  myself  or  the  state;  has  performed  these  services  more  efficiently 
than  I  could  have  done,  because  he  is  a  better  all-around  business  man. 
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The  first  I  knew  of  Mr.  Connelley  was  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  he  was  a  county  officer  in  Wyandotte  county,  and  the  first  ob- 
servation I  had  to  make  about  him  was  that  he  was  constantly  digging 
in  old  newspaper  files  and  similar  sources.  He  mastered  the  Wyandot 
and  Delaware  languages  before  his  associates  knew  he  had  such  a  fad, 
and  he  has  been  adopted  into  the  Wyandot  tribe  as  one  of  its  chiefs  or 
head  men.  He  now  stands  among  the  first  historical  writers  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  a  most  remarkable  collection  of  historical  ma- 
terial— not  ancient  or  world-wide,  thus  scattering  its  value — of  this 
border  land  and  the  Great  West,  covering  a  period  for  seventy-five  years 
past.  When  Eugene  F.  Ware  was  commissioner  of  pensions  Mr.  Con- 
nelley served  as  pension  examiner  for  Jackson  and  neighboring  counties 
in  Missouri,  and  if  anything  for  the  past  fifty  years  escaped  ms  note- 
book it  is  unusual. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  to 
have  Mr.  Connelley  among  its  ex-presidents  and  to  enjoy  his  interest. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  Provisional  Government  of 
Nebraska  Territory,  1899;  James  Henry  Lane,  1899;  Wyandot  Folk- 
Lore,  1899;  Kansas  Territorial  Governors,  1900;  John  Brown,  1900;  Life 
of  John  J.  Ingalls,  1903;  The  Heckewelder  Narrative  [edited],  1907; 
Doniphan's  Expedition,  1907;  Quantrill  and  the  Border  Wars,  1909; 
Eastern  Kentucky -Papers,  1910;  and  is  at  present  at  work  on  a  life  of 
Preston  B.  Plumb,  which  will  be  issued  very  shortly. 


